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MITED  STATES  DEFARTiiE^irJT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE  OF  IKFORIMION 

NATIOmL  FAM  PROGRAM  DATA 
1932-1940 

irfOMING  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Wyoming  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.     Here  are  the  highli£,hts  of  progress 
under  the  National  Farm  Program  in  Ylyoming  during  the  7  years  since  it  Yras 
started : 

INCOIvEB;  Fs.rmers  Mp.ke  Iiore  Ilonoy — 1939  cash  income  up  122  percent  from 
1932 J  buying  pov\,'er  193  porco-nt  ^a«sB,  1932;  farm  real  estate  values  in  1940  up 
10  percent  from  1933;     84,341  acres  of  1940  wheat  protected  by  crop  insurance; 
90,717  bushels  of  wheat  put  in  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  under  1939  commodity 
loans;  |33,921,751  loaned  by  Farm  Credit  Adn ini strati on  agencies  from  1933  to 
1939;  debts  of  low  income  farm^ors  reduced  .^1,890,427  under  Farm  Security 
Administration  debt  adjustment  service;   U,U00,000     pounds  of  surplus  food- 
stuffs distributed  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION ;    Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil— 14,000  Wyoming  farmers 
participated  in  the  1939  AAA  program,  representing  about  83  percent  of  the 
State's  cropland;  415,489  acres  covered  hy  5-ycar  agreements  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  1939;     66,200  trees  distributed  for  planting  during  1939. 

SECURITY:    Farmers  Are  Iiore  Secure  In  Their  Homes — 5,117  farm  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  |7, 629, 100  from  1935  to 
1940;    ^^873, 156  m.ado  in  gree  ts  in  the  same  period;  9  tenant  families  started 
toward  ovinership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  1,221  m.iles  of  rural  electric 
lines  to  serve  3,634  farm  far.iilies  made  possible  by  cd  lotm.cn ts  of  Rural 
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Electrification  Adnini strati on — 1,725  norc  farms  getting  central  station  oloctric 
service  in  1939  as  in  1935. 

DEI-'iOCRilCY ;    Farncrs  Help  Rim  The  Pr ograr.iG— 25  couaty  IJu^  offices  ivith  850 
county  and  comunity  cor.r.iitteenon  adninistcr  the  JJu^  progran  locally*  23  county 
conr.iittees  and  2  tenant  purchase  cor.r-iittees  T/erking  on  progran  of  Farn 
Security  AdiTiinistrati en j  38  local  National  Far.a  Loan  associations  and  1  pro- 
duction credit  association    in  opcrationj  5  county  land-use  planning  comittees 
f  orr.icd. 


COLITSIITS. 

Pcirt  One  :     Far:".:  Inc  cz.ig 

Cash  fana  inc  one  and  cash  incciac  fron  principal  farn  products,  pc'-go  .4* 
Prices  of  farn  ccmoditics,     paga  5#  ... 
Farn  purchasing  poYJcr,  page  Q» 

Farn  real  osto.tc  values  cjid  farr.i  foreclosures,  sales  and  bankruptcies, 

po.ges  7  and 

Payncnts  to  ft.rncrs  under  A. .-.A,  prograns,  page  8# 
Crop  Insurance,  page  9o 

Farn  credit  and  farn  debt  adjustnent,  pages  D  and  10« 
Con.iodity  loans,  page  11, 

Export  payiucnts  and  distribution  of  surplus  foodstuffs,  page  11. 

Part  Tvro:     Conservation  and  T/isc  Use  of  Agricultural  Resources, 
Agricultural  Conservation  prograns,  page  12. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  prograns,  page  13, 
Forest  Service  prograns,  pages  14  and  15, 

Part  Throe:    Greater  Soo^ority  ond  Better  Living  on  the  Lend 
Farn  Security  ^'.^dnini  strati  on  prograns,  pages  16  and  17, 
Rural  Electrification  Adnini strati on  prcgrans,  pages  17  and  18, 

Part  Four ;     Strengthening  Dcnocracy  through  the  Fam  Prcgrans 
Participation  in  i-,^...'. .  prograns,  pages  18  and  19, 
Results  of  _'-.A.A.  referenda,  page  IS, 

Farr.ier  condtteos  in  the  Ivational  Farn  Prograns,  page  20, 
Land  Use  Planning  by  Fnrnors,  page  20  pnd  21  • 
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P;:ET  OWE:  F-lRIi  WOOME 

Wycning  fanners  in  1939  had  12  2  porccnt  norc  cash  incono  than  they  did 
in  1932.     Farr.i  cash  incone  in  ITyoning  ivas  ^53,215,000  in  1939.  Govemnont 
paynents  accountod  for  1 3, 805,000  of  this  ojr.iount  directly.     The  1939  cash 
inccrac  ivas  13  percent  loss  than  in  1929,  when  cash  incone  v/as  $61,000,000.  Cash 
incono  in  1932  i/as  |;24,000,000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  incono  frcn  1932  to  1939  by  the  producers  of 
yjyoning's  nost  inportant  fam  products  are  shovm  in  the  folloY/ing  table: 


TABLE  I.    Cash  Incone  Received  by  Wyoning  Earners  for 
Principal  Conxioditics  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939, 
'jTith  /^nount  and  Percent  of  Change 


Comodity 


Incono  l/ 

!    Anoimt  of 

;    Pcrcont  of 

:  Cash 

!  Increase, 

;  Increase, 

• 

t     1939  ovor 

:    1939  over 

:  1932 

:  1939 

2/  \ 

1932  J 

!  1932 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 


(percent) 


Cattle  and  calves 

:  6,888 

:  18,128 

:  11,240 

:  163 

Shocp  and  lanbs 

:  3,935 

:  10,613 

:  6,678 

:  170 

Yfool 

:  2,521 

:  6,916 

:  4,595 

:  174 

laik 

:  2^522 

:  3,081 

:  559 

:  22 

imieat 

:  428 

:  1,161 

:  733 

:  171 

Chickens  and  eggs 

:  924 

;  1,151 

I  227 

:  25 

Boans  (dry  edible) 

:        278  ' 

:  1,098 

:  820 

:  295 

Turkeys 

:        293  , 

:  540 

:  247 

:  84 

Oats 

:  137 

:  190 

:  53 

:  39 

Barley 

:  87 

:  121 

:  34 

I  39 

iT^Bo cause  farn  incono  statistics  arc  being  revised,  all  figures  in  thTi"TabT 
are  not  strictly  ccnparable.     For  the  nost  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  but  there  are  a  fovj"  ccn-ioditios  v/hich  are  on  a  crop  year  basis 
for  1932»    ^"^11  incono  figures  in  tliis  table  exclude  Govcrnnent  paynents. 

2/  Pre lini nary. 

For  the  country  as  a  ivhole  cash  fam  incono  in  1939,  including  Govcrn- 
nent paynents,  vas  82  pcrcont  lourger  than  in  1932.    Cash  farn  incono  was 
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14,682,000,000  in  1932  end  |8, 540, 000, 000  in  1939,  iiiolucling  §807,000,000 

in  G-cvcrnricnG  pc.^n-.icnts  • 

Prices  of  Farr.  Comoditios 

Better  prices  for  Y.'yoning' s  leading  farn  ccmoditics  hcve  put  r.^orc  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  farncrs  of  the  state*     The  inprovonont  in  prices  received 
by  Wyoiiing  farncrs  for  their  principal  coni::oditic  s  is   sha'.ii  in  the  following 
table: 


Table  II, 

Average  Prices  Roc 

oivod  by  TTyoning  Farr.ier 

s 

for 

C crx: cdi tics  Li st o d. 

in  193  2  and  in  1939 

Coixiodity 

"Dhit 

1932 

1939 

1/ 

(Dollars) 

(Dolla 

liii  1  k  (vrh  o  1  e  s  al  c ) 

CTTt. 

1.35 

1.40 

Hogs 

3.15 

3.40 

Beef  cattle 

cvrb. 

4.00 

7.10 

Veal  Co.lvcs 

cT.i:* 

5.00 

8.30 

Sheep 

cvrb. 

2*.  05 

4.35 

Lanbs 

OTrt  • 

4.10 

7.70 

TiJhcat 

bu« 

r?  -1 

•  OJ. 

.64 

Oats 

bu» 

r>  r- 

c  CO 

.36 

Barley 

bu« 

.26 

•48 

Ryo 

bu. 

1 25 

.47 

Potatoes 

bu« 

.35 

.75 

vYool 

lb. 

.031 

.21 

Butter 

lb. 

.21 

.27 

Chickens 

lb. 

.106 

.136 

Eggs 

doz« 

.157 

.176 

Beans  (dry  edible) 

CT.i:. 

1.80 

3.10 

l/    Pro  lirai  nary 


Fern  Purchasing  Pc'Tor 

Both  fcm  inccnc  and  prices  pcda  by  fcrncrs  doclincd  sharply  fron  1929 
to  1952,  but  fan:!  incor.c  dcclinod  norc.     Fron  19?2  to  1939  thcro  xrc.s  an  incrcaGO 
in  both  farn  incono  and  pricas  paid  by  fan-crs,  but  fam  inccno  increased  r.cro. 
Thus    farn  buying  poiTcr  fell  off  frcn  192?  to  1032  urA  clinbod  upward  fron  1932 
to  1939. 

For  the  United  St;,tos  as  a  vrhole  farn  buying  pov;cr  in  1939  xic-.s  172  per- 
cent as  nuch  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.     In  other  T/crds, 
farncrs  mctg  ablo  to  buy  about  as  nuch  in  193  9  as  in  IVZ   and  72  percent  norc 
than  in  1932. 

In  TTyoning  fcjrn  purchasing  pcJVTcr  in  1930  \7as  193  percent  as  nuch  as 
in  1932  and  105  percent  of  the  1929  level.    Thus  'Tycning  farncrs  in  1939  T/ere  in 
a  position  to  buy  93  percent  norc  of  the  tilings  they  needed  than  in  1932  txd  5 
percent  nore  than  in  1929. 

The  fanner's  buying  povi,'or  can  also  be  shoim  by  the  unit  exchange  volue 
of  fam  products,  nanely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farr.crs  to  prices 
paid  by  farners  for  c onr.iocitios  used  in  living  and  production.    '.Tnile  this 
ncasurencnt  is  not  available  on  a  state  basis,  V/yoning  farners  naturally 
benefited  fron  nationwide  inprovencnt  in  tho  exchange  value  of  farn  products. 

For  all  fam  ccnnodities,   tho  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent 
higher  in  1939  than  in  1932.    The  follov.i.ng  table,  ccnparing  1939  and  1932, 
sha7/s  the  unit  exchange  v:-luo  of  all  farn  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups 
of  farn  connoditics  that  arc  inportant  in  Wyoming* 
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Ta,blo  III,    Unit  Exchange  VcJuo      of  all  Farn  Pro^'lucts  and  of 
Spocifiod  Groups  of  Coix:o clitics  Ii.;portant  in  Wyoning. 


All  farri  products 
Meat  aninals 
Grain  g 

Dairy  pro-iucts 
Chiokons  and  o^gs 


:  Porcont  of 

BasG  Period 

:  Percent 

:  1910- 

1914 

:  Chant'O 

Cj 

:        1932  : 

1939 

:  1939  over 

:     193  2 

61 

77 

/  26 

59 

91 

/  54 

41 

60 

/  46 

78 

86 

/  10 

77 

78 

/  1 

*Ratio  of  prices  rccoiyod  to  prices  paid  by  fan-\ers  for  ocrn'ioditios  used 
in  living  and  production,  1910-14  base. 

Farn  Real  Este^tc  Values 

Gains  in  farn  incono,  prices  and  buying  yoMor  have  boon  reflected  in 

rising  real  estate  values  on  T'yoning  fan'.is.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933  the 

■value  of  farxi  real  estate  was  only  62  percent  of  the  period  before  the  Vforld 

"..ar»    Fron  this  lai  point  the  ostir.iatod  value  per  acre  in  'Tyoraing  rose  to  68 

percent  of  pre-war  for  the  year  ending  liar  oh  1940#    Thus  'iVyoning  farners  found 

their  real  estate  worth  about  10  percent  nore  early  in  1940  than  in  the  first 

part  of  1933 • 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  1940  farn 
real  estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  "..'orld  '.Tar,  conpared 
with  only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933.     The  16  per- 
cent gain  fron  1933  to  1940  followed  nore  than  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline  in 
the  value  of  farn  real  estate* 
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Farn  FGroclosuros,  Sales  and  Bankruptcies 

ixlong  r>;ith  a  rise  in  farr.i  real  estate  values  since  1932,  there  T:cre 
norc  volunta.ry  sales  of  farns  in  'Jyoning  and  fciTor  forced  sales. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Tryauins  famis  wore  2C«5  per  thousand  for 
the  yco.r  ending  March  1939,  conparod  vrith  14.7  per  thousand  for  the  year  enddnr 
Hiarch  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  niai::ber  of  forced  far:-.:  sales  in  the  state 
declined  fron  41.3  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  tc  only  16.7  per  thousand 
for  the  voar  ending  Llarch  1939. 

Fam  bankruptcies  in  the  Llountain  region,  v.-hich  includes  V.yoning, 
dropped  fron  a  total  of  167  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1933  to  61  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farns 
rose  fron  16.8  per  theusc^id  in  the  year  1933  to  28.2  per  thouscj.id  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1939,  cn  d  forced  sale  of  fams  declined  fron  54.1  per  thousejid 
tc  16.8  por  thouscoid  in  the  sane  periodj  fam  "bankruptcies  in  the  entire 
comitry  decreased  76  percent  fron  1933  tc  1939. 
All  phases  of  Fanu  Progran  Contribute  tc  In c one  Ii:;p r o veno nt 

Famers  of  '.yoning  received  01,350,000  in  cons er^^^.t ion  pa^rnonts  under 
the  1937  progran,  #1,626,521  under  the  1938  progran,  and  an  ostinated 
s^2,218,938  under  the  1939  progran,  including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjust: :ent  Act  of  1933  f amors  of  the 
state  received  an  cstiraatcd  s^267,072  in  parity  paynents  cn  their  1939  production. 
In  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1939,  ".'.yonj.ng  sugar  producers  received 
11,673,219  under  the  Sugar  ..ct  of  1937. 


For  the  Unitcc'.  Stc.tcs  c-s  c.  v/holo,  payiucnts  imc-ar  the  1939  ccnsorvr.tion 
progran  ■tiotL:.lcd  vi^506, 179, 199,  including  ccunty  assccic.ticn  G:^q)Gnso;J• 
C  r op  Ins  ur an  c  o 

IJndor  the-  1940  prcgran  in  Uycnin^,  1,285  ccntri-cts  insured  an  Gstiv:atcd 
84,341  acres  for  a  production  of  530,768  bushels  cf  -Thoat,    prcniuris  paid  in 
anciAntcd  to  129,135  bushels,  as  cf  Hay  31,  1940,    Under  the  1939  proGra:::,  321 
policies  wcro  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  207,125  bushels  of  v;heat  on 
23,409  acres,        total  of  29,571  bushols  ivoro  paid  in  as  proDiur.is,  cjid  84,035 
bushels  returned  to  235  r;TC':Grs  as  indcpjiitie s,  as  of  Llarch  30,  1940« 
Federal  Credit  i.ids  Agriculture 

Farners  in  V.yoning  obtcdnod  $33,921,751  in  loans  froii  institutions  undor 
the  supervision  of  the  Fan?.  Credit  Ad:-.iinistrati on  fro:?.  I.if.y  1,  1933,  tlircugh 
DocGiaber  31,  1939.     In  addition,  credit  xrcs  advcjicod  to  a  considerable  nuabcr 
of  farncr  cooperatives  and  privately  crgcnizcd  agricultural  financing  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Banic  of  Onaha,  ncj^ing  long-ten:  first  nortgaqc  loans 
had  $9,475,386  outstanding  in  '.Tyoning  on  Deccnbcr  31,  1939,  inclui'.ing  loans 
nadc  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Fo-rn  Credit  Acb inistration.     In  addition, 
§4,284,850  of  first  and  second  :?.ortgage  Land  Banlr  CorxdssionGr  loans  ivoro  cut- 
standing  on  that  date. 

Fror?.  1933  to  1935  ali?ost  93  percent  of  Federal  land  bank  and  Ccmissioncr 
loans  rr.dc  in  T>yoning  Troro  used  to  pay  off  old  debts,    -llthoiigh  the  largest 
pGrcG:atago  of  loans  ccntinuos  to  be  iiado  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935, 
scne  406  Tiycning  fa.rnors  and  fan:  tenants  have  purchased  fams,  using  yl, 072, 500 
credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  LL-.nd  Ba:dc  of  Onaha  and  the  FcdercLl  Farn 
Mortgage  Corporation,  '//hich  providos  funds  for  Land  Baiil:  Coi::inissioner  loans, 
to  finance  the  purchases.    This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terns  of  fams 
which  had  been  acquired  by  those  agencies. 
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The  TTycning  Production  Croclit  Asscciation  opcrctinr  iii  the  State  hc.s 
nc.dc  2,049  loo.ris  c.sgrcgating  $19, 043,327  since  their  organizo^tion  in  1D34.  This 
assGoiation  nakcs  loans  for  all  types  of  sliort-tcrn  farn  operations.     Loans  out- 
standing on  Doceiiber  31,  totaled  01,942, llo. 

The  Onaha  Bank:  for  Cooperativos  nal^c  s  loans  to  fanucrs'  narkoting,  pur- 
chasuig,  and  farn  business  associations.  On  Dccenber  31,  193Q,  the  Onaha  Bank 
had  loans  outstcjiding  to  8  "i.yoning  cooperatives  aggregating  s?233,922. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  during  the  sane  period,  individual  farn- 
crs  and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5,951,000,000  in  loans  and 
discounts  fron  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farr.i  Credit  Administration. 
Land  bank  loo.ns  outstanring  on  Doccnbor  31,  1939,  totaled  §1*^05,000,000;  Land 
Bank  Coinnissioner  loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  nunbcring 
523,  in  six  years  nado  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  ^^1, 442, 000,000;  in  the 
sane  period  the  12  district  banks  for  cooperativos  end  the  Central  Bank  nado 
6,868  loans  aggregating  0491,047,000. 
Debt  Adjustnont 

In  T-'yoning  864  farr.iors,  through  the  Fam  Debt  Adjustncnt  Service  of  the 
Farn  Security  AdninistrOwticn,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreenent  v/ith  their 
creditors  by  f)l, 890,427  in  the  period  Septenber  1,  1935  to  Decenbor  31,  1939  , 
a  debt  reduction  of  33.8  percent.    As  a  result,  -.Vyoning  famers  have  been  able 
to  pa\'  ;j53,492  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  Uiiitcd  States  as  a  iTholo,  111,131  famors  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjnntnents  totaling  084,942,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been 
able  to  pay  nore  than  04,860,000  in  back  taxes. 
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Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  sta"bilize  farm  income,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  "both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  1939  program  in  Wyoming  101 
wheat  loans  were  made  totaling  $57,278.45  on  90,717  hushels  of  wheat. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70,000  v/heat  producers  obtained  loans  on 
their  1938  crop,  totaling  about  $45,000,000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
about  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  about  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  v;heat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1939  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  program,  118  million 
bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amount,  export  of  94  million 
bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  program.    Prom  July  1  through 
December  31,  1939  sales  for  export  of  approximately  24^-  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  were  assisted  by  the  continuing  export 
programs. 

How  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  August  1938  the 
average  U.  S.  farm  price  was  34  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  1939, 
the  U.  S.  price  was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  normally 
about  30  cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S.  farmer  was 
receiving  about  33  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  been 
based  on  the  world  price. 
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DoDGstic  ConsTir.rition  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products 
was  "brought  a"bout  through  two  types  of  programs;  direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distrilDution  to  needy  families  through  state  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Pood 
Order  Stamp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  bujT-ing  power  directly  into  the  hands 
of  low-income  families. 

In  Wyoming  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  4,400,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  were  distrilDuted  "by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion, compared  with  a  total  of  1,970,079,155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Wyoming  included  600  "barrels  of  white  flour. 

Up  to  July  1,  1940  the  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  v;as  in  operation  in  Casper 
and  the  rest  of  Natrona  County  and  Sheridan  and  the  rest  of  Sheridan  County, 
while  others  are  to  "be  added  to  the  list. 

PART  WO;     COxTSERVaTION  AID  ¥ISS  USE  OF  AOFJCULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  Wyom.ing  since  1933. 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  prograri  in  1936  about  7,900 
V/yoming  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  a"bout  43  percent,  or 
971,056  acres,  was  covered  "by  api;)li  cat  ions  for  payments.    A.  total  of  78,080 
acres  was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.     Soil-"building  practices  were 
put  into  effect  on  a"bout  134,700  acres  as  follows:     New  seedings  of  legumes 
and  legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops— 
113,575  acres;  forest  tree  plantings — 94  acres;  and  controlled  summer  fallow- 
ing, terracing,  and  listing — -21,004  acres. 
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V7yoming  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A. A. A. 
programs.      There  were  11,777  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  11,872  in  the  1938 
program.    Applications  for  paj,nnents  covered  1,464,946  acres,  or  70  percent  of 
the  cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  1,471,918  acres,  or  74 
percent  of  the  cropland,  under  the  1938  program. 

Soil- "building  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows 
under  the  A. A. A.  programs  for  1937  and  1938: 

Unit  1937  1958 


New  seedings 

Green-manure  and  cover  crops 
Renovation  of  grasses  and  legumes 
Porest  tree  practices 
Fertilizer  and  lime  applications 
Natural  re seeding  of  pastures 
-artificial  reseeding  of  pastures 
Construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs 
Weed  control 

Other  erosion  control  practices 


Acres 
Acres 
Acres 
ii-cres 
Tons 
Acres 
libs,  of  seed 
Cu.  Yds. 
Acres 
Acres 


123 , 748 


379 


356 
121,844 


128,141 
2,064 
67,814 
380 
161 
8,974 
50,710 
359 , 490 
1,727 
96,366 


In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,-  under  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075,000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 
25,244,000  acres.     Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5,547,000  tons. 
Forest  tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  alDout  2,205,000 

acres.    Protected  summer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing 
were  carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent 
of  392,036,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.,  many  V/yoming  farm- 
ers have  siiaied  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
complete  programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  m.anagement.    iis  of  Becem."ber  31, 
1939,  412  farms  including  415,489  acres  wore  operating  under  such  agreem.ents. 


I 
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This  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  canp  soil  conser- 
vation work  areas,  and  farns  planned  cooperatively  "by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  State  Extension  Service. 

Approximately  420,335  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  "been 
purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  '"better  suited,  prin- 
cipally forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  48,267,000  acres  of  farm 
land  in  82,000  farms  were  covered  by  5-year  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  up  to  June  30,  1939.     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas 
now  include  68,847,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  num"bering  217, 
covered  a  comhinod  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres 
of  land  "by  January  1,  1940,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion.   Ifithin  the  217  organized  districts  wore  1,000,000  farms. 

Approximately  8,600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping 
have  "been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited, 

principally  forestry  and  grazing. 

Porest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  17,500  farms  in  Wyoming  contain  woodland, 
and  farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  596,000  acres,  or  ahout  2  percent 
of  the  State's  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  pulDlic  and  private  lands 
in  Wyoming  have  "been  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  1940.    Under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law,  which  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  trees,  66,200  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  lands 
during  1939.    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands 
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under  agreenent  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  IT.  S.  Forest  Service  adninisters  8,658,702  acres  in  the  6*  National 
Forests  in  Wyoming.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Lav/  more  tlian  150»000 
low-producing  acres  have  "beon  purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  "by  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  6  years.    Through  protection  and  careful  man- 
agement they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959  more  than  330,000  people  visited  the  6* 
National  Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  them  using  the  131  developed 
campgrounds.    39,997,000  hoard  feet  of  timher  valued  at  $74,598  were  cut  on 
these  National  Forests  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Baring  1939,  679  acres  were  reforested  by  planting,  "bringing  the  total 
National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Wyoming  to  2144  acres. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  40  States.     More  than  12  million  acres  have  been 
purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933,  about 
2^  times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding 
22  years.    Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service 
nurseries  were  planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  pro- 
tection for  about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  protection 
is  especially  needed. 

About  314,000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1938  in  the  farm  for- 
estry program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  dis- 
tributed for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the 
Clarke-McNary  law, 

*Bighorn,  Medicine  Bow,  Shoshone,  Teton,  Washakie,  Wyoming. 
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Under  the  A. A. A.  progi^rn  in  1938  about  55,445  acres  of  farn  land  were 
planted  to  forest  treed, 

PART  THREE:     GEEATSR  SECURITY  AND  BETTER  LIVING  ON  THE  MND 

Aside  fron  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income 
for  agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  nore  needy  farn  families  requiring  additional  aid 
to  become  self-supporting.     Special  programs  have  been  directed  to  low-income 
farmers  suffering  from  such  additional  handicaT^s  as  drought,  poor  farming 
practices,  worn-out  or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelm- 
ing debt. 

From  1935  to  1940  in  Wyoming,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided 
5,117  farm  families  with  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  $7,629,100  to 
enable  them  to  got  a  new  start  and  again  become  self~sup:oorting.  . 

By  following  complete  farm,  ajid  home  management  plans  in  1939,  2,94S 
rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Wyoming  had  an  average  net  income  of  $810.82  per 
family  as  compared  with  $493.52  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  F.S.A.  for 
help,  an  increase  of  64  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over 
and  above  all  debts  from  $1,726.70  to  $2,322.61,  a  gain  of  35  percent  in  the 
same  period.     T^us  these  families  had  added  $1,753,167  to  the  wealth  of  their 
communities  and  increased  their  own  annual  incomes  by  a  total  of  $933,493. 
The  typical  rehabilitation  fardly  in  Wyoming  has  borrowed  $2,532.51  and  already  . 
has  repaid  $634.28.  Wyoming     rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1939  produced  $712,787 
worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  com.pared  v/ith  $467,307  worth  before  enter- 
ing the  Farm  Security  Administration  program.     In  1939  these  families  canned 
an  average  of  206  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  per  family,  for  home  con- 
sumption; produced  an  average  of  447  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an  aver- 
age of  44j-  tons  of  forage  per  fa,mily.     Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Wyoming 


are  now  operating  an  average  of  986  acres,  an  increase  of  219  acres  since 
they  came  to  the  progran.     This  increased  acreage  has  maintained  a  "better  diet 
for  these  families. 

At  the  close  of  1939,  2,435  Wyoming  families  had  received  grants  for 
emergency  relief  aggregating  $873,156. 

Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to 
nine  tenant  families  in  Wyoming  as  of  December  31,  1939,  aggregating  $76,050. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  1935  to  1940,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  aided  approxim.ately  800,000  farm  families  with  rehabilitation 
loans.  By  following  co-Tplete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  360,000  of  these 
borrowers  covered  hy  a  survey  in  1939  had  increased  their  net  worth  over  and 
above  all  debts  by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consump- 
tion iDy  64^.  The  average  borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  worth  by  more 
than  $232.40  since  coming  into  the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans  total- 
ing more  than  $370,000,000  since  1935.    Although  these  loans  are  usually  made 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers 
who  could  not  get  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  repaid 
more  than  $130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected 
that  at  least  30  percent  of  these  loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to 
6,678  tenant  families  by  December  31,  1939. 
Rural  Electrification 

By  Juno  30,  1939,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made 
allotments  in  Wyoming  aggregating  $1,565,800  for  the  construction  of  1,221 
miles  of  lino  to  serve  3,634  farm  families. 


By  June  30,  1939,  2,252,  or  14.5  -nQrcont  of  the  farns  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  527,  or  3,0  percent  having  central 
station  service  "before  the  H. E.A.  "began  operations  in  1935.     This  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  1,725  farns  or  327.3  percent.     Surveys  showed  that  70  percent  of 
V/yoning  farms  served  iDy  R.  E.A.  lines  have  washing  machines;  90  percent  have 
electric  irons;  45  percent  have  electric  vacuum  cloansrs;  general  utility 
electric  motors,  electric  chick  "brooders  and  poultry  lighting  have  gained  favo 
since  the  "beginning  of  the  program. 

There  were  10  ilM-f inanced  rural  electric  systems  in  the  State  "by 
Septem>)er  1,  1939.    As  of  June  30,  1940,  $154,000  of  the  total  allotments  made 
to  the  cooperatives  was  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  tv/o  generating  plant 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total 
allotments  of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  miles  of  lino  to 
serve  600,000  farm  families.    Already  400,000  farms  have  "been  connected  to 
REA-sponsored  lines,  the  greater  majority  of  vrhich  are  cooperatively  m.anaged. 
The  numlDer  of  electrified  farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  dou"bled 
from  1935  to  the  present  time.    Approximately  25  percent  of  /unerican  farms 
were  electrified  "by  Januiiry  1,  1940,  compared  with  10.9  i^ercent  on  January  1, 
1935. 

PiiRT  EOUR:     STRENGTHEiniTG  DEMOCRtiCY  THROUGH  THE  FARM  PR0GRA.MS 
Democracy  has  "been  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  IlTational  Earm  Programs 
from  1933  to  the  present.     Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  respon- 
silDility  for  local  administration. 
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A'bout  6  million  of  the  nation Ls  6,800,000  farmers  are  participating  in 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.  Participation  in  Wyoming, and  in 
the  United  States  since  the  A. A. A.  "begs-n  in  1933  was  as  follows: 


Wyoming 


United  States 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936  1/ 


2,339 
7,442 
7,260 
1,387 


ilumher  of  contracts 
accepted  by  AAA 

1933 
1934 
1935 
1936  1/ 


1,625,912 
3,105,110 
3,399,779 
291,652 


1/  VJinter  v/heat  and  rye  contracts  made  "before  January  6,  1936. 

Wyoming 

Numb or  of  payees  under  the 
Agricultural  Oonserva.tion 


United  States 


Jr'rogram 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


7,921 
11,777 
11,872 
14,000 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1959 


3,860.447 
3,743,904 
5,248,796 
5,764,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  Wyoming  farmers  show  the  demand 
for  full  application  of  the  A. A. A.  programs.     Important  referenda  in  which 
m.ing  farmers  participated  v/ere  as  follows: 


Votes  of 

Partici- 

Nature  of  Referendum 

Date  : 

Tja^tin^: 

FG-rmers 

:  Percent 

Jcr 

:  A^inst 

;  Por 

Corn-hog 

Oct. 

1934  : 

1,052 

:  415 

:  72 

V.Tieat 

Hay 

1935  : 

1,887 

:  325 

:  85 

Corn-hog 

Oct. 

1935  : 

1,732 

'  275 

86 

t 
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In  V/yoming  in  1940,  there  v/ero  115  ncn'bers  and  alternates  of  county 
A.iUJl.  conmittees  and  715  members  and  alternates  of  community  A. A. A.  coiimittees 
which  administer  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.     There  were 
also  23  county  committees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State 
and  2  county  tenant  purchase  conraittees.     Cooperating  with  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  were  38  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  1  Production 
Credit  dissociation. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  ere  organized  and  developed  under  State 
ls.ws  hy  farmer s»  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  both 
as  to  plainiing  and  operations  within  the  District.     By  means  of  these  Districts 
farm.ers  can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  water- 
shed linos  with  technical  assistance  often  being  furnished  by  local,  State 
and  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  Planning  by  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Comjnittees  study  all  agricultural  problems,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.  Repre- 
sentative farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  members  of  both  county 
and  community  planning  committees.     In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  plan- 
ning what  all  public  agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  comjnunities. 

In  Wyoming,  5  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  v/ith  48  farm.er 
members,  hr.ve  been  fciTx>i  and  others  were  expected  to  be  organized  in  1940. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approxim.ately  135,000  farm.ers  served 
on  A. A. A.  committees;  there  were  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Committees;  1,289 
Tenant  Purchase  Committees;  approximately  1,500  committees  for  rehabilitation 
loans;  about  3,700  active  National  Farm.  Loan  Associations,  and  528  Produc- 
tion Credit  iissociations;  approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were 


G 
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either  organized  or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  were  approximately  19,000  farr.ers  loy  the  end  of  1939  participating 
as  nenbers  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Comnittees,  and  65,000  as  nenbers  of  com- 
munity Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 


